| Anna Bowles Wiley. 
When the advent of a new comer 
to Terre Haute brings with it a 


doubly welcome. 


in better tlmes, and when one notes 
that John I. Gressitt, the new su- 
perintendent of the St. Louis divi- 
sion Pennsylvania railroad brings 


removing from Ft. Wayne to this 
city the Pennsy shops, giving em- 


is certainly assured. 


-~ 


but it is indeed significant 
many furloughed men, 
been among that army of the un- 
employed in Terre Haute went to 
work yesterday, 4nd the remainder 


Wayne. ; 


their employment means that their 
wages will be spent here, and all of 
this is indeed welcome information. 
Mr. Gressitt, by the way, is a grad- 
uate of Baltimore Polytechnic. He 
finished this school with his class 
in 1905. He received the degree of 
civil engineer from Lehigh univer- 
sity in 1908. He was born in Balti- 
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ing of wooden cars. 


shops a necessity. 


touch of prosperity, indeed he ls 


This should be 
the opinion of every one interested | 


with him good news in the way of. 


ployment to 106 men, his welcome | 


| residence 
who have | Wagner 


of the number come here from Ft. 


These men. have families and | 


Railroad Changes Bring To City 
Interesting Industrial Figure 


more, Md., and when his schooling 


was completed he took his first job 
with the Pennsy as chairman of the 
Pittsburgh division in 1909. 

His progress was rapid, he then 
became rodman- with the engineer- 
ing corps, then transit man, as- 
sistant track supervisor and divi- 
sion engineer. 

He was division engineer for the 
Ft. Wayne division from January, 
1927, to December, 1929, when he 
was promoted to superintendent of 
the Sunbury and Ft. Wayne divi- 
sion. He received his local ap- 


| pointment June 1. 
“Mr. Gressitt, of course, was not | 
wholly responsible for this move, | 
that | 


He is married with one son, eight 
years of age, and they have taken 
in the Frank Caspar 
home on South Sixth 
street. 

The removal of the Ft. Wayne 


shops here brings G. A. Johnson of | 


that city as foreman of the shops 
with H. P. Ruck as assistant. The 
men will engage in the recondition- 
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Terre Haute, lying in a wheat 
and corn belt as it does as well as a heavy live 
stock shipping territory, makes the opening of the 


Within the next two to three weeks the heavy 
shipping of grain will begin, and East St. Louis is 
the biggest shipping center for live stock in the 


world, according to railroad authorities. 


The Nation- 


al Stock Yards company is a city in itself, having 
its own mayor and tity government, its bank, the 
largest in Illinois outside of Cook county, its own 
mayor and city government, its’ bank, the largest in 
Illinois outside of Cook county, its own newspaper 
with a circulation of 20,0004 Here the East Side 
Packing Company ships dressed beef and hogs in large 
shipments, and Terre Haute is directly on the way to 


the east. 


These cars are theretofore put in condition, sen? 


to St. Louis and used both east and west. 


Anyway, the 


opening of the shops, with a force of 106 men, means 


much for the prosperity of Terre Haute, and this | 
move along with the new superintendent is welcome | 


indeed to Terre Haute Citizens. 


} 
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Bit Of History On 


By A. R. Markle. 

S| On Jan. 6, 1849, the stockholders 

i of the Terre Haute and Richmond 

F Railroad elected as their directors, 
Ši Chauncey Rose, J. D. Early, Demas, 
Sj Deming, Chauncey Warren, Samuel 

Crawford, W. D. Griswold, all of 

Vigo county; E. J. Peck, Daniel | 
mi Yandes and J: S. Bobbs of oe 


county; Alexander A. Stevenson, 
| Alexander Black, John Cowgill and 


William H. Thornburgtt of Putnam | 
county. | 2 $ 
The preject allroad from 


| Cincinnati td St. Louis was the out- 
5 a convention held at:In- 
Srowth Of? in May, 1847, and de- 
dianapolisannounced intention, the 
spite thenter of activity was con- 
actual f'the construction from In- 
fined, lis to Terre Haute, although 
a committee was named to me- 
morialize the Illinois legislature to 
charter a road to St. Louis. The 
Indiana legislature had approved a 
charter for a road in January so 
that it is evident that some work 
Jin the interest of the road had al- 
fready been done. Not until De- 
Ai cember, 1847, however were bodks 
Mopened for the sale of stock with 
™ Rose and Edwards as Officers and 
T. J. Bourne as secretary. 


The Charter. 


» The act named Rose, Crawford, 
E. M. Huntington, J. H. Turner, 
Aw. W. Reynolds, J. M. Mullikin, 
“James Farrington, Thomas J. 
Bourne and R. W. Thompson as the 
‘first board of directors and pro- 
vided that when $50,000 had been 
subscribed and $10 paid on each 
Mi share, thirteen directors should be 
elected. The annual meeting was 
set for the first Monday in Janu- 
ary. The capital was to consist of 
sixteen thousand shares at $50 each 
and not to exceed $25 could be 
f called on each share in any one 
H year. A single or double track was 
to be built on the best ground com- 
mencing at the west line of the 
f state and running through Terre 
T Haute, Greehcastle, Indianapolis to 
wa Richmond. Steam or other power 
(electric or atomic?) could be used 
wand work must start within five 
f years of the opening of books and 
must be completed within 15 years. 


: ‘Of The First Railroads Here 
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The First Directors. 
On April 5, 1848, the stockhold-- 
ers met at Greencastle and elected 
the first directors: Rose, Deming, 
Early, Warren and Joseph Miller of 
Vigo; James Daggy, A. C. Steven- 
son, Isaac Ash and Alex Black of 
Putnam; Thomas Nichols and James 
M. Gregg of Hendricks and Nich- 
olas: McCarty and J. S. Bobbs of 
Marion. These directors elected 
Rose president, and E. J. Peck, 
who had succeeded McCarty on his 
resignation from the board, as sec- 
retary. The charter had in the 
meantime cut the road into two 
sections with only the western half 
to be done. In March a prelimin- 
ary estimate had been made after 
a survey and an expected cost of 
$365,556 for the northern route 
(approximately that of the present 
Big Four) running some $66,000 
re than one through the present 


line, was made. A total cost o 
;$1,185,491.89 was anticipated for 
the road and equipment and in 
July the permanent route was se- 
lected. 

The First Locomotive. 


Mr. Rose chose Charles R. Ped- 
dle to go east and bring out four 
locomotivs for the road, these he 
brought by rail to Buffalo and 
there we re hauled by oxen through 
the streets to the dock where they 
were loaded on a schooner which 
took them to Maumee Bay at To- 
ledo. There he took canal barges 
for Definace, Ohio, the opening of 
the Ohio Canal, where two of them 
were taken by canal to Cincinnati, 
the others by canal continuing t 
Fort Wayne. Lafayette and Terre 
Haute where they were unloaded 
and placed on the rails to start 
construction at this end. The other 
engines left Cincinnati by the river 
for Madison where they were placed 
on the tracks of the Madison and 
D a 


ee aat 
Indianapolis road, and finally 
reached the eastern end of the pro- 
posed road. 

The story of John L. Humaston 
differs from the above as to the 
bringing to Terre Haute of the first 
locomotives but the authority for 
the statement here given is con- 


5 As 4 ales) 
Chauncey’ Rose is” given credit" 
for the bullding of the road; but it) 
must not be forgotten that much of ! 
the capital required was hot His: 
own. His position as a large land 
owner, a director in the Branch 
Bank allowed him to borrow freely 
and he made deals in connection 
with other stockholders. Few if 
any of the farmers along the route 
received cash for the right of way, 
such payments being made in part- 
ly paid stock and this later for- 
feited through failure to meet calls 
for added payments. In many in- 
stances Mr. Rose took over for a 
nominal price, stock that would 
have been forfeited and making the 
payments himself. In another in- 
stance he donated five acres for 
shops and yards with an agreement 
that he should receive $500 an acre 
for any. additional land needed. For 
the 25.83 acres on which the orig- 
inal shops and yards were located 
he received for the added’ acres 
$10,415. Recorded in Deed Record 
16, page 497. It may be recalled 
that for the 320 acres out of which 
this was taken he paid only $3,300 
less than 20 years before. While 
it is true that he gave Terre Haute 
a great deal that he could not take 
with him, Terre Haute gave him 
the greater part of what he had, 
this bit of history adds. 
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First Freight Arriving Here 
Included Coal and Iron For Furnaces 


By A. R. Markle. | 


Railroad construction 100 years | 
ago was a matter of main strength. 
There was very little in the way of 
machinery and almost all of the 
construction was done by manual 
labor. A horse drawn dump cart 
was filled a shovel full at a time 
with the earth that was loosened 
by a pick or mattock. 

If a large tree stood in the line | 
of right of way, a trench was dug 
around its roots, the roots cut off 
one by one, and finally a chain 
around its upper part was hitched | 
to a voke or two of oxen and the 
trunk was pulled off the right of 
way. Later the trunk and the | 
larger branches were cut up for | 
fire wood, and at various points | 
along the way woodyards were 
established to await the coming of | 
the wood-fired locomotive. | 

Untoreseen delays were inevi- ' 
table, and the getting of the need- 
ed rails was one of them. The ships 
which brought the rails from Eng- 
land unloaded them at New Or- 
leans where low water in the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers often held 
them for several months. 


Laying the Track. 


The two locomotives worked 
from each end of the route and the | 
ties which had been cut were de-; 
livered where they were needed. 
Great piles: of these awaited along 
the route. 

Teams delivered the rails which 
were laid along the forepart of the || 
line, and when the road proceeded 
farther, a locomotive would de- 
liver more as fast as any of the’, 
road was completed. Beyond this |) 
point teams would haul a few rails 
at a time still further on, and the 
locomotive would return to the 
starting point where another car 
already loaded would be taken to 
the railroad. 

As there were almost no settle- 
ments along the route. boarding 
camps were set up where the men 
ate and slept. 

When the road had been com- 
pleted through Hendricks county 
from the east end, and well into 
Putnam county from the west, box 
cars with wooden benches along 
the side carried passengers to the 
end of the rails. There the passen- 
gers boarded stages to complete 
their journey. 

As the distance shortened, more 
pasengers used the line and our 
newspapers had frequent reports 
of the arrivals of passengers from 
Indianapolis until, on Feb. 14, 1852, 
a locomotive traversed the whole! 
line. Regular service from Indian-: 
apolis to Terre Haute began on! 


j 


i by the railroad in those early days 


The First Freight. 


The first freight business noted 
was the arrival of the coal from j 
Brazil. In 1853 with the completion 
of the Terre Haute and Alton Rail- 
road, iron ore was coming out of 
Missouri to feed the numerous 
blast furnaces around Brazil and 
in Terre Haute. These have all dis- 
appeared due to the output of the 
furnaces and mills of Pittsburgh 
and southern points. The local con- ! 
cerns could not hold up under such | 
extensive competition. 

Among the articles first handled 


were found in a report of exports 
and imports. The report showed: 
2 kegs of beer; 2 packages of books: 
1 barrel of sugar; 2 bundles of, 
leather; 1 marble headstone; 1 bag 
of twine; 13 boxes of merchandise; 
1 bale of muslin; 1 pair of scales; 
28 hides; 2 cans of lard and honey; | 
1 coop of fowls, and 1 bucket of 
butter. 

In addition to these, there were 
shipments by the carload of hogs, 
but there is no note of any cattle 
shipment. 

As there was no regulation on 
rates, the freight rates were what-: 
ever the traffic would bear. In the 
summer when low water from the 
river reduced the competition with 
the steamboat, the canal reported 


Isome competition with the rail- 


road. And again in the winter when 
ice blocked the river and the water 
was drained from the canal, rates 
rose accordingly. 

The canal, especially at Terre 
Haute, had great warehouses 
around the basin where thousands 
of bushels of grain were stored 
until the canal opened in the 


“Beginning at a point eighty-five 
| feet south and eighty-five feet east 
lof the south-east corner of the 
‘Terre Haute and Richmond Station 
and running south to the county 
iroad.” The county road is the 
ipresent Poplar street. This prop- 
erty was sold by Mr. Rose to W. 
D. Griswold, who was acting for 
the other road while still a stock- 
holder of the Terre Haute and 
Richmond road. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad still 
owns the railroad between Wabash 
avenue and Otter Creek Junction. 
but with traffic rights granted to 
the Present C.&E.I., the present 
owner of the Evansville and Terre 
Haute Railroad which had started | 
as the Evansville, Terre Haute and | 
| Crawfordsville Railroad. When this 
‘latter line first arrived in Terre 
Haute in 1853, it entered the newly 
built station of the Terre Haute 


i and Richmond Railroad. This sta- 


|tion became our first Union Station 
and accommodated both the Terre 
Haute and Alton and the Evansville 
and Terre Haute Railroads. 

The trains on the latter road. 
iwith their pigmy locomotives and 
coaches. passed through the arched 
openings at the south end of the 
present freight house, while the 
trains of the Alton road curved 
across from Seventh and Tippe- 


canoe to Ninth and Spruce streets 
to reach the station at Tenth and 
Wabash. All roads continued to use 
this station for several vears until 
the announcement was made that 


“On and after 3:15 p. m., Wednes- 
day, June 5, 1861. passenger trains 
,of the several railroads will arrive 
at and depart from the new pas- 
senger station.” 

This building at Tenth and 
Chestnut had been built by Mr. 
Rose at the time the shops had 
been built and was used as a board- 
ing house for employees. In prep- 
aration for its later use, the build- 
ing was remodeled to accommo- 
|date the offices of the superin- 
tendent, the train dispatcher, the 


spring. The packing houses also car accountant. the trainmaster, 
had to støre much of their product the ticket offices, and the waiting 
until it could be shipped at lower Toom. Six years later this was the 


cost. 
Real Estate and the Railroad. 
Chauncey Rose, the 


stockholder in the Terre Haute and! 
Richmond Road. and one of the 
largest land owners in Terre Haute, : 
donated five acres for track and| 
for a station in what had been his! 
cornfield. But coupled with this| 
gift was a provision that any fur- 
ther land needed would be sold by 
him at $500.00 an acre. So. the 


him a little over $8.000.00, and: 
much of this land is still the prop- 
erty of the present roads which’ 
succeeded our first railroad. 

The Terre Haute and Alton 
which was built in 1853. also 
bought land from Mr. Rose to en- 
able them to connect with his rail- 
road. The same is true of the 


March 5. 1852. 


Evansville, Terre Haute and Craw- 
fordsville Railroad, which ran 
through his land from Poplar street 
to Locust street. One large pur- 
chase by that road has a peculiar 
starting point for its boundary. 


Starting point for the street rail- 
way system which ran up Chestnut 
street to Eighth street, south of 


largest! Main street. and west of First 


street. In 1892 the offices were re- 
moved to the new Union Station 
in use at the present time. With 
them went the auditor’s office 
which had occupied the second 
floor of the old freight house. 
Nearly all of these offices have 
removed from the city, and the 
present building is almost vacant 


land needed for the shops brought! shove the first floor. 


Next week will be noted some of 
the personnel. 
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GETS THE CANNON BALL AWAY ON TI 


[IME—Wabash Cannonball Conductor Charles M. 
ams, 66, of Decatur, Ill., checks one of ty atches that he carries as he tal over the 
in at a “crew change” in Danville, Ill. Adams has spent forty-eight years on the rail- 
Tang ang made his final ride when the last of the trains to carry the historic name is 
e ated. 


APE nhoto. 


Old Wabas! 


Mal es Final 


quite well by all. She’ s the Wa- 
bash Cannon Ball, as familiar 


| to railroad buffs as Old -No99 
and Casey Jones. Friday’ the 
| Cannon Ba rumbles and roars 


[for the final time, on her last 
run o 


By HUGH ORGAN 
Associated Press Writer 
DETROIT (A —The sta- 

tionmaster thre his ha 
down casually in a signal f 
the dimly lit, nearly empty l 
ion Depot at 7:15 a.m. EST, 
and Wabash Cannon 
was on its way on one of 
last ys. > 
Engi r J.L. ‘Miller of De- 
‘oit—44 years on the railroad— | 
bell. Looking under | 
his Detroit Tigers’ | 
e eased the’ 
“on to St. Louis | 
‘Cannon Ball, 
the last | ains to carry 
the stone man name. It is pans 
elimi after its run Friday, | 
onda aoc) ew nationwide Am 


ee ne built up speed as | 
it moved from beside the De- 


troit Rive past industrial 
yards and into the greeing | 
countryside. | 

The door to the men’s room | 


nger car for) 
general use had the marking in 
crayon: “Out of order.” 
“Breakfast being served,” 
chanted Wardell Price of St. 
Louis, a lounge ' 
for 29 years, a 
ene body briefl, 


senger car. 
Price, the short orden 
cashier, dishwa 


called _ the d 
cooks, Said three or four 
cree needed take c€ 
of pas ssengers. ; 

The modern anon. Ball has 
two passenger cars. one kept 
empty for school children for 
brief trips | down the line: a nar- 
lor car, a ‘baggage car and an 
engine compared to the four or 
five coaches, a diner and a par- 
lor car that used to be stand- 
„ard said Price. 


Odd-shape@’ “Homes.” grain 
silos and red barns with green 
roofs swept by as the Cannon 


Ball went on to Adrian, Mich. 
There, Sister Ann Joachim, a 
69-year-old attorney and a nun 
at Adrian’s Roman Catholic 
Siena Heights College, met the 
train and chatted with the con- 
ductor. In 1969, she led a suc- 
cessful campaign before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
to keep the train running. 

The Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way said it was losing money 
because of lack of passengers. 
The sister and others claimed 
the railroad was actively dis- 
| couraging passengers. But, he 
battle has now been lost. . 

After slicing through a-corner 
of Ohio, the train foraged on to 
Indiana, carrying its name be- 
| stowed by the old Wabash Rail- 
way, now merged with Norfolk 
& Western. 

The Wabash Cannon Ball is a 


Cannon Ball 
Journey 


descendent of freights and pas-i 


senger trains of the same name) 


jin the 1800s. Time table in the 


company’s files showed it vis- 
ited Chicago; Kansas City, St. 

Louis, and Omaha among other | 
cities. 

The Wabash Cannon Ball en- 
tered the American folk culture 
as a hobo ballad, whose lyrics 
have been rewritten and re- 
vised many, many times. 

Conductor Walter C. “Jack” 
Kindlesparker of Perrysville, 
Ind., who started on the rail- 
road in 1929, had his wife along 
for a final trip op the Cannon 
Bail. The couple met on the 
train in 1964, when he chatted 
with her grandchildren. They! 
started dating and were mar- 
ried three months later. 

As the train went on, an Am- 
ish farmer brought his team of 
six brown plow horse to a stop| 
near Grabill, Ind., and waved 
his broad-brimmed hat. 


The Maumee River, which 
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flows eastward into Lake Erie, 
;was left behind. The train went 
over a bridge, the rails thudd-. 
ing with a hollow sound, and 
entered the Wabash River Val- 
ley. The Wabash River flows 
from near Fort Wayne to the 
Mississippi River. 

The brown water moved 
slowly through the river beds 
that- threaded gently sloping 
farmland. 

At Huntington, Wabash and 

Peru in Indiana, around 200 
first-and second-graders board- 
‘ed the train for brief rides. 
| School buses met the children 
at the next station to take them 
home. 
| At Danville, Ill., the new con- 
ductor, C.H. Adams of Deca- 
tur—48 years on the railroad— 
said he saw some “senior citi- 
zens crying because they are 
taking the train off.” 
, In the midst of Illinois, the 
| train stopped on a siding, wait- 
ing for it twin Cannon Ball, to 
pass eastbound on the one 
track between St. Louis and 
Detroit. The wait and other 
delays, such as only one man 
| unloading mail at Decatur and 
‘reduced speed because of a 
possible signal light problem, 
put the train behind schedule. 

Trainman P.V. Kellogg, 21, of 
Decatur, Ill—who assists the 
conductor—met his wife when 
the train stopped at Decatur. 
She was carrying his lunch and 
a message that said he had 
been bumped from the passen- 
ger train by a worker with 
more seniority and he had to 
return to the freights. He had 
; wanted to be on the last crew. 
Stair-stepped rows of small, 
ineat houses perched beside the 
tracks in Granite City, Ill. Then 
the Cannon Ball passed facto- 
ries ad crossed over the Mis- 
sissippi River and under the 
big archway at St. Louis. 
Lightning streaked the black 
(sky and rain fell as the train 
reached the yards. But it had 
to wait 35 minutes in the yard 
because a freight train was in 
the way. 


